“Humble and Distracted”’ 
A Clinical Picture 


Mary S. Brisley 


“TF the stars came near,” says Max East- 
man, in discussing the relation of 
science to the understanding of human ex- 
perience as crystallized in poetry, “if one 
atom could be caught and delved into, the 
astronomers and physicists might find them- 
selves almost as humble and distracted as 
the student of human nature. They smile 
at the inaccuracy of his knowledge; he 
might ridicule the timidity of their ambi- 
tion—to study only things so far away or 
minute that a few accurate statements is all 
you can make about them.” + 
Mr. Eastman believes, however, that 
poetry—and we might add case work— 
must increasingly adapt to its own purposes 
the methods of the scientist, since ‘ science 
is merely the persistent and skilled use of 
the mind and stores of human knowledge 
about any problem.” And he further em- 
phasizes the kinship of scientist and poet— 
and we add case worker—by defining the 
essential attitude of both to include “the 
discipline of suspended judgment, elimina- 
tion of the personal factor, patience in the 
attempt to be consistent, a serene passion 
for verification.” 


The Literary Mind. Scribner’s, N. Y., 1931. 


So far the case worker would agree that 
the poet has, fittingly enough, caught in 
words the habit of her art rather better than 
she could herself. There is one very real 
omission, however. Mr. Eastman seems to 
imply in this definition of science that we 
already have in our common possession all 
the knowledge about human relationships 
that is necessary. The case worker would 
add to the definition an antecedent process— 
that of the patient observation of human 
beings “in living,” and the equally meticu- 
lous recording of those observations as they 
occur without the constriction of passing 
these facts first through the sieve of “ use- 
fulness.” To this extent she would plead, 
in some selected instances at least, for the 
concept of “ pure science,” the recording of 
all the things which happen in the area of 
study chosen, without the limitation imposed 
by the demands of “ practical science ” that 
they earn their right to permanence by 
demonstrating their practical value. 

In the recording of case problems and 
treatment, this “use” concept has domi- 
nated perhaps more than we have realized. 
Into our records seem to go the troubles, the 
weaknesses, the failures, and the vacillations 
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of our clients, naturally enough since these 
are the problems that furnish us as case 
workers our reason for being. But most of 
these same case records, weighed in the 
balance of scientific method, are found want- 
ing in accuracy, not because the facts they 
record are false in themselves but because, 
lacking the correction of other facts—those 
of strengths, beauties, and capabilities—the 
picture is distorted. 

Particularly is this apt to be true of the 
records of unmarried parents. The one fact 
of the break with the accepted moral code 
tends, decreasingly but nevertheless still 
almost generally, to obscure all other con- 
siderations except in the minds of the most 
experienced case workers. Emotional rather 
than rational attitudes; subjective identifi- 
cation rather than the “elimination of the 
personal factor”; and a strange and hurried 
protective attitude which assumes secrecy 
to be the one kind thing in place of that 
“ serene passion for verification ”; all spring 
up not only in the community but also in 
case workers and supervisors themselves to 
baffle and to perplex. Every case worker 
with unmarried parents has found herself 
among Mr. Eastman’s “humble and dis- 
tracted ” ones—a state of mind that may be 
said to have its fairly obvious drawbacks, 
considering the fact that perhaps the first 
need of the young parents is for someone— 
strong, serene, and with a keenly disinter- 
ested interest in their problems—to whom 
they may tie! 

If these are hazards that agencies dealing 
with unmarried parents must constantly 
guard against in case worker and super- 
visor, we should expect to find them increas- 
ing in seriousness among other social 
workers in inverse proportion to the ratio 
of unmarried parents to the totai load of the 
agency. That this is true is witnessed not 
only by day-to-day experience but much 
more startlingly by a recent study of The 
Illegitimate Family in New York City: Its 
Treatment by Social and Health Agencies.* 
Dr. Reed reports “a preoccupation with 
secrecy as the most important element in the 
situation” to be “ widely prevalent among 
all the hospital and health agencies visited,” 
even leading some workers to enter into 
“elaborate schemes to deceive the parents 


*By Dr. Ruth Reed. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1934. 
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of young unmarried mothers,” and to a 
“usurpation of parental rights.” 

At the other extreme we find a point of 
view that, coming from the source it does, 
has deeply puzzled case workers intimately 
acquainted with unmarried mothers. “In 
respect to the method of study and treat- 
ment of personality and behavior,” writes 
Virginia Robinson, “the problem presented 
by the unmarried mother with her child is 
no different in kind from the problems pre- 
sented by the deserted mother and the girl 
whose sex inhibitions have prevented her 
from having a child.”* If Miss Robinson 
is talking simply about method of study and 
the workers’ attitudes, we should, most of 
us, agree. But there is that puzzling “in 
kind,” which seems to indicate that she is 
talking about the problem itself. If that is 
true, case workers who are experienced in 
working with unmarried mothers and who 
have thought through their own philosophies 
find themselves for the most part as funda- 
mentally in disagreement with this point of 
view as with that of the extreme secretists. 

On the one hand we have, then, the belief 
in practice that this infinitely complicated 
situation is so shameful, or (to use the 
reason the secretists give) will be so cruelly 
punished by the community, that no con- 
siderations of health of child, right of parents 
of the girl, or of the father of the baby, or 
emotional adjustment of the mother weigh 
one minuscule against the necessity for hush- 
ing the affair up. On the other hand, we 
have the statement—at least so far as it is 
understood and quoted by other case 
workers (e.g., Mary Frances Smith in her 
article on “ Changing Emphases in Case 
Work with Unmarried Mothers ” *)—that 
the problem is no different in kind from 
those which are totally free from some of 
the most complicating and fundamental ele- 
ments in this particularly involved family 
grouping. Somewhere between the two, we 
believe, the really constructive attitude is to 
be found. 

It is for the ptirpose of providing concrete 
discussion material against which these two 
points of view may be tested that this clinical 
picture of a far from typical illegitimate 

* Virginia Robinson: A Changing Psychology in 
Social Case Work, University of North Carolina 


Press, Chapel Hill, 1930. 
*Tue Famity, January, 1934, page 310. 
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family is presented here at length. Orig- 
inally the record was selected from the cur- 
rent load of a girls’ agency for study by the 
Committee on Family Life.® Emphasis is 
still laid upon the strengths in the situation, 
as it was in the analysis prepared for the 
committee, both for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing further thinking on the strengths and the 
positive aspects of family life; and for the 
very cogent reason that they appear more 
strongly in this particular record than do 
the weaknesses—except these large obvious 
weaknesses of broken homes, sex relations 
outside of marriage, and __ illegitimate 
parenthood. 

For convenience the case record will be 
discussed under four periods, although ob- 
viously there can be no rigid adherence to 
any scheme. Information which in some 
instances was gained only in the third or 
fourth periods but which is necessary to 
explain earlier attitudes will be introduced 
where it seems most significant. And since 
this is purposely labeled a clinical rather 
than a stream picture, the writer offers no 
apology for breaking into the narrative to 
discuss pertinent points. 


I 


The lives of both Jane Chase (19 when 
referred to the girls’ case work agency as a 
wayward minor probably suffering from 
venereal disease) and Ted Eaton (22, “ vil- 
lain of the piece,” “ only man in the world,” 
“putative father,” or just plain struggling 
young man) seem to fall into four distinct 
parts. The first period ended for each with 
the breaking up of their own natural homes: 
in Jane’s case when she was eleven, in Ted’s, 
“in childhood.” The second period for each 
included their lives in orphanages (different 
ones) and in the community up to the time 
Jane’s pregnancy became obvious. The 
third was only about four months in dura- 
tion chronologically, though in significance 
and in emotional turmoil it was, according 
to Jane, “endless.” The fourth period 
began with their marriage. A fifth might 
easily be said to be opening now when they 
have worked through the conflicts and 
troubles growing directly out of their in- 
timacy prior to marriage, which were—and 
almost always are—much more serious than 


5A committee of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America. 
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those of the young people who make their 
adjustments to each other and to a changed 
status while moving in the glamor and hap- 
piness of their first intimacy. In Jane’s and 
Ted’s case the physical details of the care 
of the baby, with all the connotations of its 
demands on its mother’s time and strength 
and affections during the period that is 
usually devoted entirely to mutual adjust- 
ment, added another seriously complicating 
factor to this fourth period. 

First as to the presenting symptoms: 
Jane had been in the detention home for 
three weeks when she was referred. She 
was, according to the record, a well formed, 
healthy looking girl, “sweet, pretty, unas- 
suming, with brown curly hair, very neat, 
clean, and cheerful.” The matron reported 
that she was “ co-operative, industrious, and 
a favorite with girls and staff.” 

The contact established between worker 
and girl was excellent and continued so dur- 
ing the more than three years of treatment, 
though at one period it was seriously threat- 
ened by the worker’s assumption that the 
need of case work was over, and that she 
could therefore drop from the professional 
to the “friendly” basis of relationship. 
During the whole period, although Jane had 
occasional contacts with the supervisor and 
met other staff members in accordance with 
the policy of the organization and both she 
and Ted saw the psychiatrist, the treatment 
was definitely a co-operative undertaking 
between Jane, her family, and Ted on the 
one hand, and Miss Ames, the case worker, 
on the other. 

Given an unmarried mother—given almost 
any “problem” girl—one may fairly safely 
predicate a home broken in fact or in spirit, 
usually the former. The question becomes 
one of when, why, after what experience, 
and leading to what substitutions and depri- 
vations, rather than of whether. 

In Ted’s case we can answer none of 
these questions. The record gives only the 
following hint: “ He was quite alone in the 
world; and since he was orphaned in child- 
hood and therefore never had a home, he 
had a definite ideal of what he wanted his 
to be.” 

Of the Chase family we know a little 
more. Mr. Chase died after a long illness 
when Jane (the oldest of three children) 
was eleven. Financial help had been neces- 
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sary and had been given by the church to 
which the family belonged and by the rela- 
tives with no apparent loss in status. Mrs. 
Chase was found, upon her husband’s death, 
to be in an advanced stage of an illness 
which required sanatorium care and_ has 
been a bed patient except for short intervals 
ever since. There is only one indication 
(other than the attitude of church and 
friends) of Mr. Chase’s character or his 
relation with his wife. “ Jane stated that 
she had been brought up by her mother to 
believe that a wife should always consider 
her husband’s wishes first.” 

Mrs. Chase, the relatives, the church, and 
the children all had a part in the conferences 
which led to a plan for the latter’s care. The 
alternatives were separate care in the homes 
of relatives and friends, or common care in 
an orphanage. The latter was chosen by all. 
“Jane remembers that they were very 
happy when told that they were to be to- 
gether in a school but saddened when some- 
one referred to it as a Home.” The par- 
ticular institution, one under the church, 
was chosen by Mrs. Chase and her clergy- 
man, and whether by design or accident was 
one which had its summer camp near the 
sanatorium where the mother was to receive 
care. 

These factors are given in detail to 
answer that very important question as to 
whether the necessary break was made with 
any unnecessary wounds. Jane summed up 
the seven years the three spent in the 
orphanage as follows: “ We were happy 
there. We belonged to each other. We 
quarreled, of course. There were always 
other children to play with; but we knew 
we had a special relationship. I think it was 
the best thing that could have been done 
with us.” 

A significant partnership ensued between 
Dr. Dean, head of St. Anne’s, and Mrs. 
Chase. Apparently the institution was con- 
tent to play the father’s role instead of 
assuming the rdle of both parents, and 
agreed with Mrs. Chase that it was of the 
utmost importance that the relationship be- 
tween mother and children be kept as vital 
as possible under the circumstances. So 
well did the two succeed that their mother’s 
influence, as will appear, was still after 
eight years perhaps the most vital element 
in the children’s lives. 
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This is a particularly interesting achieve- 
ment in view of the fact that St. Anne’s is 
a congregate institution with a population 
of sixty-five boys and girls. Miss Ames 
describes the atmosphere as “ friendly and 
informal and one which visitor had never 
found in any other institution.” The chil- 
dren were individually and becomingly 
dressed and —essential point — barbered. 
Boys and girls “ now play together.” Con- 
firmation took place in the chapel, but the 
children attended churches and schools in 
the neighborhood and were encouraged to 
make friends and have part of their recre- 
ation away from St. Anne’s although no 
evening “dating” was allowed. In show- 
ing the institution to Miss Ames, “ the three 
children capered all over it hand in hand, 
showing it off proudly as if it were their 
own home.” And when Miss Ames and 
Jane overstayed the dinner hour Olive and 
Michael were happily certain, though they 
had asked no special permission, that their 
food would be kept warm for them. Alto- 
gether the picture is of as little regimenta- 
tion as possible. 

The definite things the orphanage did to 
preserve and develop the children’s contact 
with their mother and their sense of their 
unique relationship to each other appear 
casually in the record. Visits to Mrs. 
Chase were planned when the children were 
in camp; the children were helped to make 
presents for her and to observe all anniver- 
saries; they were encouraged to write fre- 
quently and fully; snapshots were taken to 
send to the mother, and an album was pro- 
vided for the children to keep photos sent 
by Mrs. Chase; reports from St. Anne’s as 
to the school work were sent regularly; and 
last, but not least, there was an interested 
inquiring on the part of the superintendent 
in his contacts with the children as to the 
latest news of their mother. 

One’s imagination is somewhat staggered 
when faced with the task of comprehending 
by what means, even when given such help, 
a woman bedridden in one institution over 
a period of years keeps herself a constant 
source of affection and referral in the lives 
of her young children in another a hundred 
miles away. A friend describes Mrs. Chase 
as “a lovely woman.” The superintendent 
of the sanatorium, when asked as to the 
advisability of her knowing about Jane’s 
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pregnancy, felt “sure she was the sort of 
person who could be safely consulted frankly 
about anything that concerned her chil- 
dren.” Miss Ames found a “ quiet-spoken, 
gentle, very pleasant woman, who wept 
quietly throughout the interview ” in which 
she was told of Jane’s pregnancy. So far 
the mystery deepens; one would have ex- 
pected the mother to disappear from effec- 
tive participation in the lives of the three 
into a blurred picture of a gentle invalid. 

But here again the record gives hints. 
Mrs. Chase seems consciously to have 
thought out both the limitations and the 
possibilities of her part in the children’s 
lives. She “feels keenly her own weakness 
and helplessness to help her children” and 
can “ place the blame nowhere.” She knows 
that her chances of recovery are just exactly 
none at all, but the children’s lives are 
neither darkened by the fact nor focused 
upon her recovery. She accepts the fact 
that others must help and plan for and with 
the children, but also that she has a definite 
responsibility especially in the realm of 
ideals. 

The constant letters seem to have con- 
tained only casual references to her own life 
and health, all her very considerable imagi- 
nation going into projecting herself into the 
children’s lives, and apparently she made no 
effort to bring them into hers. She carefully 
avoided criticizing or commenting upon 
plans worked out by the social workers and 
the institution, except to encourage; but, 
when Jane wished to leave without notice a 
position in which she felt she had been un- 
fairly treated, she got in touch with her 
mother before doing so, and on the latter’s 
presentation of the necessity to “ play fair,” 
gave the customary notice. 

Mrs. Chase contrived also gifts for anni- 
versaries and snapshots, and she received 
gratefully and affectionately even wholly 
unsuitable gifts from the children—a dress 
for example, which must have seemed some- 
what ironic to the bedridden woman. 

The freedom of intercourse she was able 
to maintain by these methods and probably 
others to which the record gives no clue is 
indicated by the fact that she knew the case 
worker by name from the beginning of the 
contact, although not the full reason for her 
interest; and that Jane had to have help— 
so accustomed had she been to writing with- 
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St. Anne’s. 


out reservation—in framing a letter which 
would not tel} the whole truth until the 
question of disease was finally settled. 

One would say that, so far as it was 
humanly possible in view of the broken 
home, a constructive series of substitutes 
for that home had been supplied. 

Yet with all that the record shows of 
these provisions on the part of the mother 
and institution, brother and sister, church 
and school, the fact remains that within less 
than a year after she left the institution 
Jane, with an excellent record for steadi- 
ness, intelligence, industry, responsibility, 
and sweetness of disposition, was in a de- 
tention home with a possible venereal infec- 
tion ; and less than two years later gave birth 
to an illegitimate child. 

She had met Ted while she was still in 
the institution, apparently a “ pick-up” 
affair, but he had occasionally visited her at 
They managed to keep in con- 
tact while she was in the housework posi- 
tion which St. Anne’s had found for her 
near her mother, and when she went to a 
nearby town to live with an aunt and to 
work in a factory, they met when she came 
in to see Olive and Michael. On one of 
these occasions she missed the friends who 
had driven her in and with whom she was 
to return, and when Ted suggested that they 
spend the night in a hotel she apparently 
quite simply agreed, although she could 
have returned to the orphanage or gone 
home by bus. Jane’s explanation of her 
action is engaging in its simplicity. She 
was “ boy-crazy ” in general; and in specific 
she loved Ted. The psychiatrist, it is worth 
noting, found essentially no more compli- 
cated a picture. 

Perhaps it may be worth while to stop to 
consider two or three points brought out 
here. There was not then nor has there 
since been any plea on Jane’s part of igno- 
rance or of betrayal. She seems to have 
received competent instruction in sex and 
other marriage relations from both St. 
Anne’s and her mother. She did not hint 
that Ted had promised marriage. All through 
his apparent neglect, however, she had a 
serene confidence that Ted would, being 
Ted, marry her in his own good time. There 
was bitter resentment expressed, it is true, 
but even when she was protesting too much, 
the anger and hurt was because she thought 
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he had not taken care to protect her against 
infection, and because he had made no 
attempt to get in touch with her after that 
episode. ‘The latter was particularly diffi- 
cult to bear in that the initiative for con- 
tacts had always come from him, Jane never 
having had his address. When he was able 
eight months later to clear up these two 
points by proving that he was himself free 
from infection, and telling her that he had 
written to her at her aunt’s (who later ad- 
mitted having destroyed the letters), and 
that he had been haunting the orphanage in 
the hope of seeing her, the resentment 
evaporated. 

In short, Jane seems to justify the rather 
amazingly uncomplex statement made by a 
recent writer on divorce that “ love is simple, 
direct, and beautiful. The lover knows what 
he wants and goes after it.”® From the 
sociological point of view we should say that 
Jane was acting instinctively and primi- 
tively in a social setting and situation in 
which such a mode of conduct was neither 
safe for the individual nor constructive for 
society; in other words she had not de- 
veloped normal protective mechanisms. 

Which brings us to a second considera- 
tion. The juxtaposition of the broken home 
and the unmarried mother is, as has been 
suggested, much too consistent to be put 
down to chance. According to numerous 
studies we must accept the fact that some- 
thing as vital to the social development of a 
child as vitamines to its physical develop- 
ment is lost to it when it is deprived of that 
essential heritage of childhood that Miss 
Richmond described as “two parents who 
love each other and him.” 

What that missing element is, or those 
missing elements are, we have no way at 
present of even guessing. It “butters no 
bread,” to use a homely but meaningful 
phrase, to call that something a “ sense of 
security” when the term is as at present 
used so loosely and inclusively as to consti- 
tute “merely a generalization . . . of 
many specific tendencies to behavior in con- 
crete situations.” Moreover, so far as ordi- 
nary intelligence and a good psychiatrist can 
determine, Jane had an almost abnormal 
certainty of affection and understanding in 
all her contacts. And she has suffered no 
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real rejection from any of them. Even her 
stay in the detention home was not a punish- 
ment, nor did she feel it to be such, as is 
evidenced by the unconflicted resumption of 
contact with the people who had been in- 
strumental in sending her there. 

Her attitude toward the “first cause,” 
Ted, has been mentioned. The second cause 
was her aunt to whom, in a panic of fear, 
she told noticed symptoms. When the phy- 
sician gave the tentative diagnosis, adding 
that there was danger of infecting others, 
the fear communicated itself to the aunt, 
who sent Jane to St. Anne’s as the only 
place she could think of where she could be 
cared for, telephoning the institution the 
reason for the sudden return. In order to 
protect the other children, the superintend- 
ent felt it necessary to send her to the 
detention home, but he preferred no charges 
against her, and he did not then—nor later 
when she became pregnant—make her feel 
that she was unwelcome at St. Anne’s. She 
evidently told her sister the whole episode, 
since the latter’s response on hearing that 
she was pregnant was, “ Oh, why did you do 
it again? ”’, but Olive, like her mother, after 
the first outcry, immediately focused on the 
fact of the baby, and stood by sympatheti- 
cally. And, finally, though there was every 
indication for several months that Ted had 
“let her down,” that did not cause a general 
bitterness and she became engaged to 
George, the son of a friend of her aunt’s, in 
the interim. 

It would seem therefore that, if trustful- 
ness in turning to those she cared for is any 
indication, Jane’s trouble was not lack of 
security or, if it was, there is need of a more 
rigid definition of the term. Perhaps indeed 
it was too great a sureness of acceptance, 
due to the protected atmosphere of even a 
good institution, but the purpose of this dis- 
cussion is not to attempt a diagnosis which 
can at best, on the basis of the material 
available, be only a guess. It is rather to 
suggest that here is an area in which it is of 
great importance that there be a patient and 
consistent recording of all the observable 
factors in the social situations, behavior, and 
thinking of children from broken homes, in 
the hope that there will emerge clues to the 
missing elements—which can then be fur- 
ther studied with a view to developing 
methods for supplying them. 
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One might say hopefully that if there had 
been a case worker attached to St. Anne’s 
she would have been able to help Jane de- 
velop her own protection or would have 
arranged it for her. That might of course 
be true; but this case record was chosen 
for presentation, because among other rea- 
sons the usual services seem to have been 
provided. Jane was not intellectually in- 
clined. At eighteen she had finished only 
the second year of high school, though later 
when she began to see the reason for fur- 
ther education a test showed normal intelli- 
gence and she made good progress. She 
was frankly interested in a home and family, 
and St. Anne’s helped her to find a place 
where she was treated as one of the family, 
paid a reasonable wage, and, as a definite 
provision, taken regularly to see her mother. 
It is quite probable that even if there had 
been a case worker, with present case loads 
and Jane’s eminently non-problematic record 
in the home, she would have been, as Miss 
Ames was later, lulled into security. 

The point we are endeavoring to make, at 
wearisome and discursive length, is that 
even the most apparently normal child com- 
ing from a broken home is a deprived child, 
and it is a part of the case worker’s respon- 
sibility to the community which supports 
her, to find out of what elements that depri- 
vation consists in such specific terms that 
preventive remedies can be devised. For, 
whatever we may say as to the client’s 
“right to choose his own problem,” the 
community paid very high in terms of hard 
cash for court, detention home, and hospital 
costs for the first period; and for hospital, 
clinic, maternity and convalescent home 
costs for the second; to say nothing of the 
case worker’s services. And not by any 
chance would Jane and Ted have chosen to 
enter their life together by the road they 
blundered into. Mr. Beebe brings up utterly 
unpredictable links in the biological chain 
by means of his “ drag-net haul.” We would 
suggest an adaptation of that technique in 
this area, as a means of discovering un- 
known “causes” and elements in human 
development. 

Perhaps also we should not miss the sig- 
nificance of the epithet which Jane several 
times applied to herselfi—“ boy-crazy.” One 
hazards the guess that the opprobrium 
attached to this term holds over from the 
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time when parents and guardians could be 
trusted to perform as a serious responsibility 
the function of seeing that their daughters 
met a variety of men and boys—upon which 
opportunity to a large extent a girl’s chance 
of making a successful marriage depends. 
In the past the “ boy-crazy ” girl may well 
have been the forward maiden who was not 
content to wait for the wise provision of her 
parents, who was not satisfied with the 
opportunities of choice they provided. Now, 
however, even in many excellent families, 
meeting men and boys is left pretty much to 
chance or the girl’s own initiative. In 
Jane’s case, “boy-crazy” seems to have 
meant merely that, because there was no 
one to provide her debut, she was not going 
to be left on the side lines. Yet her “ street 
corner technique,” which was the only one 
she knew, seriously jeopardized her stand- 
ing with Ted. 

Here certainly is need for attention to a 
gap in social services, especially in a civili- 
zation which concentrates large numbers of 
young men in the army, the navy, and now 
in C.C.C. camps. That Jane’s experience is 
typical is attested by various other case 
examples, and by the testimony of twenty- 
five girls who were in no way “ problems ” 
except to themselves, who were interviewed 
in a southern city. Although more than half 
lived at home, only two reported meeting 
boys through members of their family; ten 
relied almost entirely on the “ street corner 
technique ”; eight others met boys “ mostly 
at dances ” (public) ; and the remaining five 
simply did not meet them. Here, among 
self-supporting young women from sixteen 
to twenty-five, nearly half of the girls—in 
order to meet men at all—had to do so on a 
basis that exposed them to the same sort of 
questioning in the minds of those same men 
as jeopardized Jane’s standing with Ted. 


II 


From April, when Jane was referred to 
the agency, until November the case treat- 
ment moved along on an even keel. The 
principal “executive” services were in ar- 
ranging medical care and helping ‘her to 
secure the sort of job she wanted, a maid’s 
position in a doctor’s family, where she was 
treated as one of the family (yet without 
the expensive cost in lowered salary which 
this often entails), where there were small 
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children, and where she could entertain 
George in the living room. ‘There was also 
attention paid to continuing the relationship 
between Jane and her brother and sister, to 
opening recreational possibilities, and to 
stimulating her ambition to study. 

For a study of the strength of the tie 
between brother and sisters, the interviews 
in which the three or two were seen to- 
gether are interesting. For the purpose of 
this article, however, it is sufficient to say 
that there was nothing of the “ desperate 
clinging together” of children who feel 
alone in a hostile world. Instead there was 
demonstrative affection, sharing of interests, 
and a generous pride in one another’s looks, 
clothes, and achievements. 

Much more important than the specific 
services was the help given in assimilating 
the experience with Ted which was con- 
stantly being recalled and renewed by the 
still necessary treatment and examinations 
which Jane found emotionally and _physi- 
cally agonizing. If there was no shame or 
fear attached to her relations with Ted, there 
was a great deal of both engendered by the 
clinic experience; so much so that the 
worker accompanied her on most of the 
visits. They fell into an interesting routine 
after the treatments, going first into a nearby 
church where Jane could “ get hold of her- 
self” in quiet, and then through a depart- 
ment store where she “took delight in 
looking at the pretty things.” None were 
bought, so far as the record shows, but that 
does not seem to have been the purpose of 
the visit. 

During this time, in spite of her engage- 
ment, Jane’s plans and interests centered 
around her family. Ted, she emphasized at 
each interview, she was through with; she 
“was afraid she would meet him so she 
made Michael meet her at the subway when 
she went to St. Anne’s. If she did she 
would just tell him to go about his business.” 
So it is not surprising that when the meet- 
ing did occur she immediately broke her 
engagement with George. 

The meeting of the two after months of 
separation is interesting. It took place, as 
Jane had predicted, on the street. Ted told 
her that he had written her at her aunt’s and 
had been “hanging around” St. Anne’s on 
Sundays for months hoping to see her. Jane 
retorted that she did not want to see him— 
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ever. She had “been through hell because 
of him.” Ted’s response was to show. such 
genuine interest, sympathy, and concern 
that Jane, weakening, took refuge in telling 
him that she was under the supervision of 
the court and of the case work agency. But 
Ted met this by offering to go with her the 
next time she went to the office. Jane was 
able to hold out for just one thing—that he 
should call for her instead of expecting her 
to meet him on the corner, at least some 
effort toward achieving a different status. 

Miss Ames met a “ medium sized, good 
looking young man, immaculately and _ nat- 
tily dressed,” with noticeably and genuinely 
good manners. “ He and Jane made a very 
attractive young couple.” Ted accepted in 
a matter-of-fact fashion the case worker’s 
knowledge of his relation to Jane, agreed 
that it would be wise in view of Jane’s sus- 
picious smear for him to have a test, and 
showed admiration and affection for Jane. 
He was a mechanic’s helper, had held the 
same job for four years, and was going to 
night school five nights a week “to get 
ahead.” Jane was “ingenuously honest ” 
in her admiration of him. He returned later 
of his own volition to report that his test 
was negative ; called for Jane when she came 
to a recreation evening at the office; and 
within a short period Jane reported that they 
were considering marriage. 

The next few months seemed so happy 
an idyll that Miss Ames apparently decided 
that the need for case work treatment was 
over and allowed herself the luxury of laps- 
ing from the professional to the friendly atti- 
tude. The couple came regularly to the 
office, reported that they were visiting 
friends, attending night school, playing 
bridge, reading aloud, as well as going to 
occasional movies, and were definitely 
engaged. 

There are, however, three warning signals 
in the record. Ted came in frequently and 
“talked at length as to why 1! was wise to 
postpone the wedding,” largely matters of 
economy. No compulsion was being placed 
upon him to marry, and if Miss Ames had 
retained her professional attitude she un- 
doubtedly would have recognized that one 
does not feel the need for explaining “ at 
length ” why one is not doing a thing unless 
there is a very real reason why he feels that 
he should do it. 
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Jane remarked that “their relationship 
was very comforting to her. They were 
getting to be good pals rather than sweet- 
hearts.” Again, here is a danger sign be- 
tween two young people who are in love and 
who have once had sex relations. 

In May, Miss Ames visited Jane and 
Jane hesitatingly and blushingly brought 
out some very fine and dainty crocheting she 
was doing for her “hope chest.” Still Miss 
Ames was so thoroughly the approving and 
interested friend that she did not see either 
the significance of the blushes or the size of 
the handwork. 

There was no further contact until early 
in August when, the day before Miss Ames 
returned from her vacation, the clinic to 
which Jane had been going for treatment 
telephoned that she had asked them to tell 
Miss Ames that she was five months preg- 
nant and that she could not longer remain at 
her place of employment. 


III 


Thus ended abruptly and with a sense of 
shock the second period in Jane’s and Ted’s 
life. Actually, of course, it had ended for 
them some months earlier. From the stand- 
point of treatment the third period was in- 
auspiciously entered into; with—for a few 
hours at least—a definite feeling on Miss 
Ames’s part of having been in one sense 
betrayed and, in another, found seriously 
wanting. One might enter—and not un- 
profitably—into a discussion here as to the 
reasons for Miss Ames’s lapse and its mean- 
ing to her. The conference that ensued 
between supervisor and case worker, before 
it was decided that the worker had regained 
a sufficiently objective viewpoint to make it 
fair to Jane for her to try one interview, 
went deeply into this difficult subject. 
Finally it was agreed that if Miss Ames 
could establish a new relationship a trans- 
fer to another worker would not be neces- 
sary. The important thing for this discus- 
sion is not, however, the processes by which 
the case worker was helped, but the effect 
of her attitude upon Ted and Jane—one 
which should effectively disprove the state- 
ment frequently made that the prime requi- 
site for dealing with young people is sym- 
pathy and liking and personal interest. 

Ted had never known Miss Ames on any 
other than a friendly basis, and it was 
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months before he allowed her even a clue 
to the strange dichotomy in his attitude and 
actions. Upon Jane the personal quality of 
the relationship put two added burdens: 
first, she had a feeling of injustice, vague but 
real, because the case worker had not real- 
ized the dangers inherent in the situation 
and helped her to guard against them; and 
second, the sense of guilt at having disap- 
pointed another trusting friend was added 
to her distress at the thought of the shock 
to her mother, sister, brother, and St. Anne’s. 
Jane, in her remark, “I thought you knew. 
The doctor saw,” was more polite but quite 
as earnest as the girl who said to a case 
worker in another agency, “It was your 
business to know.” To show one’s self 
lacking in perspicacity and understanding is 
hardly to strengthen confidence in one’s 
counsel. Both Jane and Ted had been try- 
ing to tell Miss Ames that they had resumed 
intimate relations and were indirectly ask- 
ing her help in solving the problem of which 
they were acutely conscious but which, espe- 
cially in the face of her unawareness, they 
were unable to put into words—a not un- 
usual situation. Later Jane added that she 
“could not bear to talk it over with anyone 
but Ted.” He had set the date for the mar- 
riage several times but each time found a 
reason for postponing it. Jane was sure he 
would “do the right thing,” but wished the 
worker to talk with him. She went grate- 
fully to a maternity home, refusing to take 
advantage of the usual offer to make her 
own choice among several. She was terri- 
fied, very unhappy, and subdued, but 
“ wanted her baby nature intended 
it to be so.” The crocheting had been for 
the baby’s “hope chest,” which she had 
started immediately upon finding herself 
pregnant. Barring the grief and uncertainty 
of her social situation, which was acute, she 
looked forward joyously to the baby’s birth. 

Ted, the astonishing, came promptly to 
the office, dressed in a blue coat and white 
trousers. Yes, he had set the date several 
times, “but always got cold feet.” He 
really wanted to marry Jane and cared 
deeply for her. “He wants above every- 
thing to have his own home.” For the first 
time he divulged something about his living 
arrangements. He had rented and fur- 
nished a four-room apartment which he 
shared with three other young men. He was 
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buying a Frigidaire and carrying insurance 
which considerably reduced his available 
income. He had spent his vacation trying 
to get a better job so he could marry. He 
was concerned about Jane and glad she was 
in the maternity home. When he learned 
that he could not visit her there he asked if 
he might see her regularly at the office. 

Then ensued four puzzling months. Jane 
at the maternity home conducted herself 
with her usual reticence, refusing to discuss 
her story with the other girls, but refusing 
with such dignity that they were not 
offended. She spent most of her spare time 
sewing and writing to her mother and sister. 
On the one hand she showed keen joy and 
anticipation in the baby, planning how she 
would support it if Ted did not marry her; 
on the other hand tragically deep shame and 
grief at the hurt she was doing others by the 
illegitimacy of her pregnancy—not the least 
element in which was the thought of the 
handicaps.to the baby. She did not care 
whether it was a boy or a girl. If the for- 
mer, it was to be named for Ted; if the 
latter, for her mother. She “ prayed con- 
stantly for marriage,” and occasionally wept 
that “if Ted would only marry her ” every- 
thing would be all right. 

But Ted did not marry her. He met her 
frequently at the office, always kissing her 
affectionately on arriving and leaving. They 
met alone in an attractive interviewing room 
as well as in Miss Ames’s office. At the 
close of the first of these contacts Ted 
greeted the worker merrily, saying he was 
going to get the ring and the license at once, 
since Jane could stay in the maternity home 
until he “ got his affairs straightened out.” 
He had borrowed a car and took Jane and 
the worker home, saying gaily that he was 
taking his future wife for a ride. 

He called up between visits to learn how 
Jane was, discussed the advisability of tell- 
ing Mrs. Chase and Olive, agreed they 
should know, and was glad when they had 
been told. At the same time he thought it 
might be better now not to marry until after 
the baby was born. 

Then the physician at the maternity home 
raised the question of venereal disease 
again. Ted got a day off and sat through 
the ordeal of several hours at the clinic 
awaiting the results of the tests upon which 
Jane’s remaining at the home instead of 
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being sent to a general ward in a public hos- 
pital were contingent. He was sweet and 
patient and assured Jane that “happier days 
were coming.” Shortly after that he showed 
Miss Ames the ring he had purchased and 
wished to take to Jane. He talked about the 
difficulty of asking the three boys to move, 
but said “it just had to be done.” The tests 
proved negative and on the strength of the 
engagement and impending marriage, the 
Home agreed to allow Ted to visit Jane who 
was no longer well enough to come to the 
office. 

A week later Ted Jr. was born. Ted re- 
ported the fact jubilantly. He had phoned 
the hospital and “told them who he was,” 
when they refused to give him as much 
information as he wanted. Once he saw his 
son he pressed for an immediate marriage. 

It is perhaps idle to speculate as to 
whether, if the case worker had been able 
to “get beneath Ted’s skin,” the marriage 
could or should have been hastened. Even 
yet all the components that brought about 
his complete assumption of personal respon- 
sibility, and his equally complete repudiation 
of it in the social sphere are far from clear. 
From the case record, however, there seem 
to have been at least three complicating 
factors. 

Ted, like Jane, had built up a definite 
ideal of what his home was going to be like. 
Probably the very fact that he had never 
experienced a normal home made his picture 
all the more conventional and rigid. Inex- 
tricably involved in the ideal of his home 
was his belief that not only Caesar’s but 
Ted’s wife must be utterly free from re- 
proach. Jane had laid herself open to sus- 
picion of actions that he would not tolerate 
in his wife. The first was that she had 
allowed him to pick her up on the street 
corner. Had she allowed others the same 
privilege? She had accepted his invitation 
to illicit relations without undue urging. 
Did that mean there were others? And 
finally, that persistent question of venereal 
infection when he himself had a clean bill 
of health kept suggesting itself to his mind 
as an indication that Jane might be “ string- 
ing him.” Resolved to its essentials, his 
delay on this score was merely the quite 
normal desire on the part of a man to be 
certain of his wife’s entire affection and that 
he is the father of her children. 
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The other clear ingredient in the situa- 
tion is, to use a convenient distinction, one 
that was not “primary, i.c., arising from 
the situation itself,” but “secondary, arising 
from the way in which a person is treated or 
thinks he may be treated in view of his situ- 
ation.” Ted had since leaving the orphan- 
age built up for himself the reputation of 
being a thoroughly devil-may-care young 
sophisticate. He had ridiculed marriage, 
stating loudly that, although he would take 
anything he could get from a girl, none 
would ever “tie a ball and chain on him.” 
Particularly had he expressed his belief that, 
while “any man was a fool to pass up a 
chance to have a girl,” he was worse than 
that to allow himself to be inveigled into 
marriage through the route of illicit sex re- 
lations. Moreover, no “decent girl” would 
ever permit such a situation to arise. So 
convincing had Ted been in expressing this 
attitude that not until he finally nerved him- 
self to tell the other three boys of his own 
approaching marriage did they have the 
courage to tell him that two were engaged 
and the third had a “steady friend.” On 
the basis of these later revelations, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that if Miss Ames 
had followed the printed “ Policies” of her 
organization, and considered Ted “a case 
work problem who should be dealt with in 
the light of all his other obligations,” much 
grief and uncertainty for the two might have 
been avoided. 

There is a curious similarity in the reac- 
tions of Jane, Olive, and Mrs. Chase, which 
in a way ties up with Ted’s matter-of-fact 
acceptance of the baby. After the first 
shock, each transferred attention imme- 
diately to the essential reality of the situa- 
tion, ignoring for the moment at least those 
considerations of secondary nature—the 
censure of friends and community—at which 
many parents’ attention seems to be arrested. 
Jane, as will be recalled, while desperately 
unhappy at Ted’s failure to marry her and 
at the trouble she was bringing on others, 
nevertheless was deeply joyous in her antici- 
pation of the child. Olive, as has been 
noted, cried first “ Oh, why did you do it 
again? ’—but without waiting for an answer 
added, “ Now, I’ll be an aunt. I love the 
baby already.” Mrs. Chase wept and hoped 
they would marry but soon smiled that 
“now she would be a grandmother,” and 
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wrote later advising strongly against mar- 
riage “ unless Ted loved her.” 

Perhaps this attitude is a clue worth fol- 
lowing. To what extent is it possible for 
the case worker in illegitimate pregnancies 
to focus upon and to organize the situation 
about the reality of the coming child, rather 
than upon those intensely destructive situa- 
tions that arise from a too complete atten- 
tion to the opinions, attitudes, and censure 
of society? In the case of the Chase family 
the constructive emphasis was made much 
easier by the fact that none of the family 
except Ted was exposed to what might be 
called normal public opinion. And it is sig- 
nificant that he protected himself against its 
action, first by keeping Jane in ignorance 
of his address, and his housemates in igno- 
rance of his engagement; and second, by 
moving to a totally new neighborhood since 
“it would be impossible to bring my wife 
and our son into this neighborhood where I 
am known.” Jane was in a sense, therefore, 
spared those emotional complications aris- 
ing from real or anticipated community 
censure which are among the special prob- 
lems of unmarried parents, and which, 
among other considerations, cause case 
workers to disagree with Miss Robinson’s 
“in kind.” 

The deliberations with regard to telling 
Jane’s family of her pregnancy are interest- 
ing, although here again the situation is 
abnormal since there was no father to turn 
the erring daughter out into the metaphori- 
cal snow. There was, however, the institu- 
tion and its head—who wielded a mighty 
power in the situation since he had the 
authority to cut Jane off from contact with 
her brother and sister. Jane in these dis- 
cussions behaved like an excellent wife and 
said that, while she thought they should 
know, she would like to discuss the matter 
first with Ted. He agreed that there should 
be no further secrecy from them. Jane 
asked that Olive be brought to see her un- 
warned so she might break the news her- 
self. The two sisters discussed the effect 
on their mother’s health and happiness of 
breaking the news to her now, of ‘waiting 
until after the baby’s birth, or until after 
the hoped-for marriage. They came to a 
conclusion that is worthy of consideration 
by those tempted to “assume parental re- 
They decided, and Ted 
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agreed, that Mrs. Chase had every right to 
know. If it were kept secret, it would hurt 
her far worse when she finally learned of it 
than if she knew of it at the time and had 
the opportunity to be helpful. They further 
decided that, although it would be helpful 
for Miss Ames to visit Mrs. Chase and talk 
with her, the news should be broken by 
Jane, the letter to arrive if possible just 
before Miss Ames’s visit. The rightness of 
their opinion was ratified by Mrs. Chase 
herself. “‘ She was glad she had been told,” 
and, gently but firmly, she felt Miss Ames 
would have been taking a large responsi- 
bility in keeping the news from her. While 
Mrs. Chase is, obviously, an unusually 
strong woman, and the situation was easier 
for her in a sense because of her controlled 
environment; in another sense it was more 
difficult, since her only real life was in that 
of her children, and everyone in the sana- 
torium knew of her pride in and affection 
for them. 

It is interesting that Jane’s and Olive’s 
decision coincides with the experience of a 
discussion group of twenty case workers 
with unmarried mothers—that the deepest 
hurt and the severest censure come fre- 
quently not from the fact of pregnancy, 
tragic as that is, but from the knowledge 
that the daughter has first sought help from 
strangers rather than from her own people. 
It is this consideration that makes them 
believe that the news should come from the 
girl herself, even though the case worker 
may have to furnish the vocabulary and 
help in framing the letter. 

The sisters further decided that Michael 
was too young to be told but that Dr. Dean 
should know, and they asked Miss Ames to 
tell him. As has been stated, he agreed that 
the two girls needed each other and while he 
did not visit Jane nor actively interest him- 
self in her affairs, neither did he bar her 
from Olive, nor do more than have one 
serious but not censorious talk with the lat- 
ter “to be sure she was seeing straight.” 

The rest of the third period was compara- 
tively tranquil, though the couple had to 
meet and work through several problems. 
Ted could not visit Jane in the hospital but 
she described the baby minutely to Miss 
Ames with instructions to pass the descrip- 
tion on to Ted. At the mature age of three 
days Junior “looks very much like Ted,” 
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and is “ just as sweet as he can be.” When 
she was dismissed Ted was there to meet 
her. He hung over the baby like any nor- 
mal young father, and then proposed imme- 
diate marriage. Arrangements had been 
made for convalescent care for Jane and the 
baby, however, and after her first flush of 
joy at Ted’s suggestion, Jane decided that 
it would be best to carry them through. 
Miss Ames left Ted with the responsibility 
for taking Jane and the baby to the train. 

When Ted came to the office to see Miss 
Ames “he was happier and more light 
hearted than the worker had ever seen him.” 
He had ridden part of the way on the train 
with Jane and the baby, unable to leave 
them. ‘“ The boys knew all about it now.” 
He agreed that the length of stay in the 
country should be left to Jane. When the 
worker congratulated him on having such a 
beautiful boy, he asked “ How could it be 
otherwise?” hastening to add, “ because of 
his mother,” but he laughed and agreed that 
the baby did look like him. 

Perhaps it will be objected that this pic- 
ture of a proud young father is possible to 
give only because Ted considered himself 
already married. This may very readily be 
true, but skilled case workers are coming 
more and more to believe that even in those 
instances where there is no possibility or 
advisability of marriage, the father has a 
right and a curiosity, though not always an 
acknowledged one, to see his child. Real 
interest and the development of a sense of 
responsibility have frequently followed upon 
the physical acquaintance of a young father 
with even a most casually acquired young 
son or daughter, to the real advantage of 
both. 

The question of where the marriage 
should take place caused considerable dis- 
cussion and letters flew between Jane and 
Ted, with occasional ones to Miss Ames. 
Both were deeply religious. Ted “ didn’t 
care whether the marriage took place in his 
church or hers.” Jane “ wanted what Ted 
wanted,” but, recognizing the emphasis laid 
by his church on a ceremony performed in 
accordance with its rites, suggested that it 
be performed there. Ted objected to the 
week’s delay required after the couple saw 
the clergyman, writing Miss Ames that he 
“thought he had sold her the idea of hav- 
ing the ceremony in her own church.” Later 
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it appeared that he had told the clergyman 
about the baby, and had been “given the 
devil.” The delay was by way of discipline, 
which so angered Ted that he refused finally 
to have the ceremony performed in his own 
church, preferring if necessary a purely civil 
ceremony ! 

A letter asking whether Jane could stay in 
the country another week contains signifi- 
cant statements. Discussing the reason for 
the request (which to the case worker’s and 
Jane’s credit was not classed with the other 
postponements) he says that he must find 
another apartment because the “ nabor- 
hood” knows him and “ while I’d fight the 
world for her, I’m afraid we couldn’t live 
things down. In her letter received 
tonight Jane said ‘ Junior and I are doing 
fine and he has gained half a pound.’ I am 
glad she is content. She certainly has come 
through this with her head up. I only hope 
that some day she'll have the things she so 
much deserves. Words cannot express my 
appreciation for your kindness. Possibly 
that silver lining will break through some 
day and I'll do big things.” . 

When Jane and Junior returned, Ted 
“welcomed them with open arms,” and sug- 
gested an immediate trip to the marriage 
license bureau. Jane, however, had gained 
dignity with motherhood and refused to be 
hurried. There were things she wished to 
talk out with Ted. He met her at the office, 
and stayed to supper, joining in the party 
which followed without any self-conscious- 
ness although he was the only man present. 
They secured the license, and Ted went to 
see a clergyman of Jane’s church, making 
arrangements for the wedding. The two 
went house hunting, worked out a budget, 
planned on how they could acquire a radio. 

Then suddenly Junior fell ill and had to 
be taken to the hospital. The wedding suf- 
fered another postponement, for the two 
were too worried about him to carry it 
through. Both gave blood for a necessary 
transfusion and shared the anxiety of his 
suffering. Then when the baby had im- 
proved the ceremony finally took place, 
seven weeks after his birth. 

The ceremony was surrounded with as 
many of “the trimmings ” as possible. Jane 
appeared looking very pretty in a new blue 
dress. The case worker added a shoulder 
bouquet. Another girl and man came as 
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witnesses. Both Ted and Jane had spent 
the previous week-end fixing up their new 
house and had intended to go immediately 
there, but the friends invited them to dinner 
at a restaurant and Miss Ames encouraged 
this normal social affair. 

As they left the church, Ted heaved a 
large sigh and, looking at Miss Ames, said 
laconically, “‘ That’s that!” 


IV 


The record of the fourth period of Jane 
and Ted Eaton’s progress toward a normal 
married life yields much more material as to 
the strengths which enabled it to survive 
some very serious storms than as to the ways 
in which the marriage was jeopardized or 
affected by the extra-legal relationships of 
the preceding two years. Both young people 
believed that their difficulties were almost 
entirely financial. Each had a normal ap- 
preciation of his and her own attractiveness 
and they had been accustomed to spending a 
fairly large share of their salaries on clothes. 
Neither of them, moreover, because of their 
orphanage upbringing, had had early and 
continued experience in the use of money. 
Therefore, in spite of the carefully worked 
out budget, everything seemed to cost more 
than they had anticipated, and the quarrels, 
usually starting from this point, grew in 


. intensity until on the afternoon of their first 


wedding anniversary Ted was in Miss 
Ames’s office tacitly admitting he had had 
an “affair” with a girl who had been in 
the maternity home with Jane and question- 
ing whether it was possible for them to 
“make a go” of their marriage. 

Robert and Frances Binkley in their 
stimulating book, What is Right With 
Marriage,’ state that “successful family life 
is a definite accomplishment to be planned, 
striven for, and achieved by a continuous 
effort of art,” adding that “this funda- 
mental reality is composed of three ele- 
ments: persons, sex, duration.” The Eatons 
even before the wedding were definitely cer- 
tain of the first two elements: each was a 
loved, admired, and unique person: to the 
other ; and they had achieved a sex relation- 
ship thoroughly mutually satisfactory. More- 
over, they entered into the legal status of 
marriage realizing that a home was not a 
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happy miracle but a matter of mutual con- 
structive effort. Yet in spite of this the 
third essential element—duration—was seri- 
ously threatened within the first year. 

According to another recent writer, how- 
ever (Dr. G. V. Hamilton in his Research 
in Marriage *), in most families studied eco- 
nomic strain was merely a convenient peg 
on which to hang less tangible but more 
fundamental dissatisfactions. So it seems 
to have been with Ted and Jane. The record 
gives some slight hints that tempt one to 
further speculation. What is it that a young 
couple loses out of at least the first year or 
so of marriage, when they have established 
sex relations and especially when they have 
borne a child prior to marriage? 

Of the two aspects of marriage, the public 
or social, and the private or personal, it 
would seem essentially the former that Jane 
and Ted had violated and in which they 
would be made to suffer for their deviation. 
But here again, their aloneness, their lack 
of close social ties, and especially the imper- 
sonal complexity of the huge city in which 
they lived served to protect them. Jane did 
not come up against community disapproval 
in the normal sense at all. Ted did in two 
instances—in anticipation in the neighbor- 
hood in which he was known, and in his 
priest who, it will be remembered, “ gave 
him the devil” when he heard of the baby. 
He met both by the simple expedient of 
removing himself and his family from the 
sphere where this disapproval was effective. 
But he cut himself off only from the specific 
controls, not from such in general, since 
both he and Jane rapidly made friends in 
the new neighborhood where the date on 
their marriage license was not known, and 
Ted at once established connection with a 
new parish church where he took an active 
part in the dramatic club and other social 
activities and attended the religious services, 
sometimes with Jane, sometimes alone. 
Junior was also protected against possible 
future community discrimination by the 
immediate changing of the birth certificate 
and by his baptism in his father’s church. 

Whatever loss there was to the Eatons 
on the social side of their marriage seems 
therefore to have been slight and only in 
their own sense of loss that their new status 
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could not be formally socialized by a public 
wedding, a honeymoon, and all the other 
ritual with which society in general recog- 
nizes the establishment of a new social unit. 

In the personal and private realm, there- 
fore, must lie the reason or reasons for the 
near catastrophe. To quote the Binkleys 
again, marriage is essentially the private 
concern of two partners. The primary re- 
lationship is between husband and wife, the 
parent-child relationship is secondary and 
fraught with the possibility both of strength- 
ening the first and of seriously threatening it. 

Normally the honeymoon—whether it be 
a journey, or a hiding within the couple’s 
own newly acquired apartment—with its 
emphasis on the alone-ness and the together- 
ness of the “newly weds” emphasizes this 
privacy, and gives uninterrupted opportunity 
for adjustments to each other. Normally 
also the first months of marriage allow for 
the adjustments to each other’s idiosyn- 
crasies, weaknesses, and strengths while the 
two are still under the enchantment of 
discovery. 

In the Eaton’s case, however, both of 
these normalcies were missing. Inevitably, 
because of the situation, Miss Ames was in 
a sense an invader of their necessary privacy. 
Her skill, tact, and their confidence in and 
affection for her could not alter this fact, 
though it could lessen the seriousness of its 
effect. 

Much more serious, however, was the 
complication of the baby’s presence when 
he was returned from the hospital and the 
necessity for adjusting to the secondary 
relationship was precipitated into the early 
weeks of the shaving brush and powder 
puff stage of the primary and essential 
relationship. 

It is here, we would suggest, that the real 
loss comes to those couples who marry after 
a period in which there have been sex rela- 
tions but not the “public privacy” of a 
home. The Binkleys give the essentials of 
a personal (as contrasted with an imper- 
sonal) relationship as follows: it is non- 
transferable, variable, continuous, free, and 
comprehensive. 

A relationship of which the sex aspects 
are carried on with a degree of furtiveness 
and under potential social disapprobation 
cannot be either continuous, free in the real 
sense, or comprehensive. And when mar- 
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riage does take place, adjustments which in 
the joy of discovery and newly consum- 
mated love are made naturally and joyously 
assume mountainous proportions when seen 
not as an essential part of this new relation- 
ship but as a curbing or redirecting of one’s 
own liberty, expression, and desires. 

The same thing holds true of adjustment 
to a baby—with added intensity—especially 
for the father. In the Eaton’s case, Ted 
had hardly seen himself as first in Jane’s 
life when Junior became a serious rival. 
He demanded a disproportionate amount of 
Jane’s time and of the family income, so that 
Ted, determined to be head of his home, 
found himself taking second place all along 
the line. A sick baby instead of plans for 
his dinner took his wife’s attention during 
the day. At night she was too tired to have 
people in or to go out with him. Moreover 
the clothes of each began to show wear, and 
the baby’s expensiveness necessitated their 
moving into much less attractive rooms and 
neighborhood. 

Fond, then, though he was of Jane and 
Junior, Ted began going out more and more 
on his own, and finally sat, a year after his 
wedding day, in Miss Ames’s office—a very 
dejected young man, believing his marriage 
a complete failure. Prominent in the fore- 
ground of his despair was the fact that he 
had no gift for Jane, and no money to buy 
one on this important night. 

The record of this interview is tantaliz- 
ingly short. It is apparent, however, that 
Miss Ames offered no help in providing the 
gift, believing that to do so would be to 
endanger the already threatened privacy of 
the marriage. She did, however, stress the 
importance of some recognition of the anni- 
versary on the part of the only person from 
whom it would have a real meaning—Ted 
himself. The Binkleys define a domestic 
act as consisting of “ benevolent activity ” 
from one partner met by appreciation from 
the other. In this definition, we should sug- 
gest, lies the real meaning of the keeping of 
anniversaries; not the size of the gift is im- 
portant, but the fact that it is made. On the 
way home, Ted bought a ten-cent ginger- 
bread which, as he wrote+:Miss Ames the 
next day, he uncovered with a bow and a 
flourish as Jane brought in the carefully 
prepared meal. Small as the benevolent 
activity was, it brought forth the essential 
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response. Jane threw her arms around her 
husband’s neck, exclaiming, “Gee, you 
didn’t forget,” and the two sat down to a 
renewal of their efforts to create a real 
family. 

The struggles and achievements of the 
next year make interesting reading but they 
are not radically different from those of any 
other young couple. Much more significant 
is Jane’s own analysis of the reasons for the 
achievement of success. The record when 
read for the Committee on Family Life in- 
dicated that the two had reached a normal 
adjustment; that is, to use a convenient 
definition, “they felt and acted more or less 
as does every other person in the same situa- 
tion.” Miss Ames was therefore asked to 
explain the purposes of the Committee to 
Jane and invite her and Ted to contribute to 
its thinking from their own experience. 
The list of reasons is so significant that it is 
given here in full, and in Jane’s and Miss 
Ames’s own words. 

(1) They were always thinking of each 
other. 

(2) Ted’s kind and fatherly attitude 
toward Junior. 

(3) At no time did Ted refer to her preg- 
nancy prior to marriage. 

(4) Their mutual appreciation of a home, 
because as children both had been deprived 
of one. 

(5) Church and religion always meant a 
good deal to them both. There has never 
been any friction between them because of 
difference in religion. They attend each 
other’s churches with mutual respect. Be- 
fore marriage they discussed the subject and 
decided they agreed on fundamentals. 

(6) She believes their characters are 
complementary to each other. He is the 
dominant person; she has been taught sub- 
mission. (But, the case worker adds, it is 
a very active and self-respecting submission, 
not a passive one.) 

(7) They have similar tastes, and are 
about on the same educational and social 
level. 

(8) There has been no interference from 
relatives. 

(9) Both are ambitious for themselves 
and their children. 

(10) And, finally, they have achieved a 
satisfactory sex adjustment. 
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SO much for our “ delved into atom.” The 
case worker, in the rodle of Mr. Eastman’s 
humble and distracted student of human 
nature, finds herself at the end of this far 
from completely presented clinical picture, 
not less humble (in view of all the gaps in 
her knowledge of this new family) but cer- 
tainly much less distracted in her approach 
to the problems of other unmarried parents. 
Much of the material in the case record may 
have seemed quite irrelevant to the super- 
visor of the girls’ agency, just as for the 
purpose of our study much relevant ma- 
terial seems to have been omitted. If the 
purpose of this more or less dispassionate 
examination had been other than it was, 
much basis might have been found for criti- 
cism or commendation of the case work or of 
its recording. That, however, one case 
record—written as part of the regular day’s 
work—yields this much in the way of stimu- 
lation and suggestion for further study 
forms a very real argument for experiment- 
ing—in some selected cases—in recording 
all the observed facts and attitudes in a 
given situation. 

Certainly this “drag-net haul” has pro- 
duced sufficiently rewarding material to 
make it seem worth while to drop our net 
again in this same and in other areas. 
Under examination it has yielded material 
which sharply challenges the notions and 
opinions held even by social workers about 
unmarried parents; the sort of people they 
are, how they feel, and what is effective in 
the resolving of their problems. It calls 
into question alike those two contrasting 
attitudes quoted in the introduction to this 
paper: that secrecy from even close relatives 
and the father of the child is the most impor- 
tant element in the treatment of the unmar- 
ried mother; and the contrary attitude that 
the treatment of her problem is no different 
in kind than that of “the girl whose sex 
inhibitions have prevented her from having 
a child.” It has given concrete evidence of 
the wisdom of recognizing a really self-evi- 


dent fact—that where we have two parents 
and a child we have a family grouping, 
albeit a non-typical, extra-legal one. It also 
offers a challenge to a third point of experi- 
ence, that no unmarried father is ever quite 
certain of his paternity. 

Moreover, the record has revealed at least 
one serious lack in the community’s pro- 
vision for the constructive founding of 
future families, the provision of opportuni- 
ties for many girls and boys and men to 
meet under beneficent suspices instead of 
having to “trust to luck” and their own 
young efforts to find a mate. In the specific 
realm of case work research, it points to the 
need of further careful study upon at least 
two points—the elements in personality lost 
to the child whose home is broken; and 
those lost to the young couple whose in- 
timacy is much older than their wedding 
rings, especially when they have a young 
baby. And finally—for the purpose of this 
paper—it points to the need for careful 
attention to the attitude and relationship of 
the case worker to her clients when they 
are young, responsive, and intelligent. 

Case workers will hardly find the same 
objection to this analysis that the socio- 
logical statistician is apt to make: that it is 
generalizing from one particular, especially 
a non-typical particular. One of the pur- 
poses in presenting the case at such length, 
however, is to challenge the too commonly 
held belief that only material which is 
capable of tabulation and statistical record- 
ing is worthy of scientific study. While the 
statistical method is a valuable tool to the 
understanding of human behavior, Sir Wil- 
liam Osler’s method of the study of indi- 
vidual clinical pictures is a more natural one 
for the case worker. Moreover, recently 
encouragement has come from a sociologist, 
Professor Willard Waller, who reminds us 
that, scientifically speaking, “no generali- 
zation can be so clearly buttressed by facts 
as the one that is definitely supported by one 
or two well understood cases.” — 
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